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Afro-Asian Bloc: Center Stage at UN 
by William R. Frye 


Unirep Nations—The Afro-Asian bloc at the self-determination for Central and Eastern 
UN has risen up in indignation at Soviet ef Europe. 
forts to subvert Africa—and astonishingly Immediate prospects for this are not bright. 
enough, Moscow is pulling in its horns. The Afro-Asians -still regard intervention in 
This fact, many feel here, will be a sig “cold war” issues as taking sides in a power 
nificant feature of the international landscape struggle from which they prefer to remain 
long after the thunder and lightning of aloof. They are ready to help prevent the cold 
Nikita S. Khrushchev have faded away. war from spreading to new areas, but are not 
In the past few weeks it has been demon- yet ready to step in and help solve existing 
strated once more with dramatic emphasis cold war problems. 
that the new African and Asian countries Nevertheless, it is important that the world’s 
have extraordinary leverage on the Kremlin. so-called neutralists are prepared to stand up 
It has been many a day since UN observers courageously to the Soviet Union any area, 
have seen Moscow put to quite such a total observers here feel. Many had dismissed them 
rout as it was here just on the eve of Khru as supine or cowardly in the past. They now 
shchev’s arrival. have proved this assessment to be utterly false. 
If the “A-A” bloc continues to use its power Skillful United States tactics helped to mo 
to restrain the Russians, the free world will bilize the Afro-Asian revolt against Russian 
have gained a highly important ally. How subversion of the Congo. James J. Wadsworth, 
ever, if this leverage is applied only in cases the new head of the United States delegation, 
of immediate, direct interest to Africa and is a master of behind-the-scenes maneuvering. 
Asia, its impact on world peace will be less On the surface he is a jolly, easygoing fat 
significant. man—Andrei Y. Vyshinsky used to call him 
The United States hopes this new force “Monsieur |’Eléphant’”—but in fa 
can be harnessed to the job of extracting from shrewd operator. He gave the Afr 
Moscow reasonable attitudes on non-African just the right amount of push i 


subjects such as disarmament, Berlin and crisis and then let them carry 
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Critical decisions were made in a 
five-hour private conference of the 
A-A bloc which convened just before 
midnight on September 17. Ambas- 
sadors of the 29 Asian and African 
countries sat down in a small UN 
conference room and hammered out 
the exact wording of their demand 
that the Kremlin keep hands off the 
Congo. It was no simple task to per- 
suade fe low-traveling Guinea, for 
example, to go along in the larger 
Africa. Pro-Western 

as Tunisia had to 
swallow some weasel wording which 


interests of 


countries such 


partially saved face for Moscow, 
when they would have preferred the 
issues to be more clear-cut. 

But by 5 a.m., when the meeting 
broke up, 16 of the 29 bloc members 
were ready to sign on the dotted line, 
and a 17th joined up later. Other 
countries which are military allies of 
the United States—Turkey, Pakistan, 
Thailand and the Philippines — 
withheld their signatures because 
their support would not have added 
to the measure’s political impact; it 
was considered better that the de- 
mand be made by neutralists. Only a 
few “nonaligned” countries, notably 
India, refused to stand up and be 


counted. 


Historic Document 


The document which the 17 na- 
tions agreed to cosponsor in the spe- 
cial emergency General Assembly 
imposed what amounted to an em- 
bargo on arms and men to the Congo 
—except, of course, those supplied 
under UN auspices. Russia had ve- 
toed such an embargo in the Security 
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Protracted Conflict, by Robert Strausz- 
Hupé and others (a Foreign Policy Research 
Institute Book, New York, Harper, 1959, 
$3.95). A challenging study of Communist 
strategy which anticipates a long period of 
struggle between East and West. The author 
points out the differences between the Com- 
munist view of conflict and that of the 
West, describes Communist methods of 
gaining advantages and suggests methods 
by which the United States could gain the 
initiative and win out in the protracted 
conflict. 


Conflict and Cooperation Among Na- 
tions, by Ivo D. Duchacek, with the col- 
laboration of Kenneth W. Thompson (New 
York, Holt, 1960, $6.50): A comprehensive 
study of the complex subject of interna- 
tional politics, in which identical problems 
are viewed from different, often contrasting 
angles. 


The Future as History, by Robert L. 


Heilbroner (New York, Harper, 1960, 
$4.00). A stimulating analysis of the eco 
nomic problems of the 20th century exam- 
ined in historical perspective, written in 
lively style. 

Arms and Politics in Latin America, by 
Edwin Lieuwen (New York, Praeger for 
Council on Foreign Relations, 1960, $4.75). 
A timely and perceptive study by the chair- 
man of the department of history at the 
University of New Mexico, who for a num 
ber of years worked on Latin American af 
fairs in the service of the United States 
government. Professor Lieuwen’s 
sions about the role of the military in Latin 
American countries also illuminates com 
parable situations in other underdeveloped 
countries. 


conclu 


Deterrent or Defense: A Fresh Look at 
the West's Military Position, by B. H. Lid 
dell Hart (New York, Praeger, 1960, 
$4.95). A distinguished analyst believes 
that we must build up ground and tactical 
air forces for an effective defense policy. 





Council; now it bitterly fought the 
embargo when it was proposed be- 
fore the General Assembly. 

But the A-A bloc stood firm. By 
exerting counterpressures the United 
States and its friends helped to guar- 
antee that it would not buckle. They 
argued privately, however, that the 
measure should be stiffened. As a re- 
sult, not a word of the resolution was 
changed in the direction of either 
Moscow or Washington. 

Faced with total 
wanting to stand up before the world 


isolation, not 
in public opposition to the Africans 
and Asians it so long had tried to 
woo, the U.S.S.R. capitulated. It 
abandoned all protest against the em- 
bargo, dropped at least temporarily 


its campaign of vilification of Secre- 


tary General Dag Hammarskjold, 


_ and “abstained”—that is, declined to 


vote Yes or No—on the A-A pro- 
posal. 

Events in the Congo simultane- 
ously took an upturn. Whereas a 
week earlier the whole picture was 
one of disintegration, now it seemed 
that Soviet influence was being 
ejected. Russian diplomats and planes 
were flown home. It was too early to 
conclude that the battle for the Con- 
go had been won, but an important 
turning point had been reached. 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 





| va Third Force Reduces Role of Big Two 





There are new tides in the affairs of 
men, and not the least of them is the 
change in power relationships which 
is taking place throughout the world. 
True, this has been going on for 
years—after the brief postwar period 
in which the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. were unquestionably the 
two undisputed leaders in the world, 
with no equals and hardly any sec 
onds. 

But in recent months this develop 
ment has taken a twist which really 
opens a new era in global power rela- 
tions. And this development, some 
freely predict, could be the most sig 
nificant turn of events in our times. 
It could also be fraught with danger 
for everyone; not only for the United 
States and the West, but also for the 
U.S.S.R. 


world domination. 


and Moscow’s dream of 

Not a few of the top-drawer diplo- 
matic theorists and analysts, in gov- 
ernment and out, consider such mat 
ters as Cuba, the Congo, even Berlin, 
of minor consequence when com- 
pared to what is happening in the 
broad field of power relations. 

What is happening is that the 
foundations of the postwar era are 
becoming unhinged. The polariza 
tion that found Washington the un- 
challenged ruler of the Western bloc 
and Moscow the undisputed capital 
of communism is breaking up. For 
about a decade there was the emer 
gence of Britain, France, West Ger- 
many, and then of Japan, as im- 
portant economic and political part- 
ners of Washington. This develop- 
ment coincided with the Kremlin’s 
creation of its own satellite system 
and its alliance with Communist 
China. But even while Moscow and 


Washington continued to dominate 
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East-West relationships, their asso- 
ciates began to gain increasing im 


portance, 


Allies More Outspoken 


Yugoslavia, under Tito, challenged 
Stalin’s dictation and, while remain 
ing staunchly Communist, asserted 
its independence of both power blocs. 
Poland, Hungary and particularly 
Communist China began to play 
more significant roles in the Krem 
lin’s scheme of things. The countries 
of Western Europe, as well as Japan, 
moved into seats of authority in the 
free world. It was not that the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. were becom 
ing economically or politically weak 
er, but that their associates were be 
coming stronger and more out 
spoken. The power of the Big Two 
was increasing in absolute terms, but 
at the same time it was decreasing 
relative to that of their friends and 
allies. This was of course more ap 
parent in the free world, where na 
tional sovereignty still means some 
thing; but it was also apparent in the 
Communist world, where authori 
tarian rule by the Kremlin is law. 

This situation, it is now clear, con 
tinued for a number of years, actu 
ally right up until 1960, when this 
new turn in the tide of events became 
noticeable. To put it simply—and 
possibly too simply—we are now 
seeing the United States and the 
U.S.S.R., for all their military and 
economic strength and their scientific 
advances, losing power and prestige 
and general control of world events 
as the new nations of Africa, Asia 
and the Middle East, as well as our 
Latin American neighbors, struggle 
for a place in the sun, a voice in 
world councils and, above all, the 


1960 


right to act as they think best in in 
ternational affairs. 

In the first phase of this develop- 
ment, it was the West’s allies and 
Moscow’s satellites which became na- 
tions and had to be reckoned with. 
Now it is the mushrooming new and 
uncommitted nations of Africa, Asia 
and the Middle East which are mak 
ing themselves felt in diplomatic 
circles. It was, actually, these nations 
which reversed Moscow’s designs to 
defeat the peacemaking efforts of the 
UN in the Congo as well as the ef 
forts of some Belgians to hold on 
to Katanga. It is these nations that 
both the free world and the Soviet 
bloc recognize as an emerging third 
force in world affairs—nations which 
would be weak if acting alone, but 
with 


which collectively could act 


great and heretofore unexpected 


power. It is not that the absolute 
power of the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. is declining at this stage in 
world affairs. For the reverse is true. 


American and Russian economic, 
military and scientific power is in 
creasing steadily and sometimes spec- 
tacularly. But, again, relatively speak- 
ing, the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. are becoming less impor 
tant, less dominant. 

This is particularly clear as regards 
the U.S.S.R., whose doctrinal infalla- 
bility is being challenged by Commu- 
nist China. Khrushchev can still dic- 
tate to the heads of government of 
his Russian satellites in Eastern Eu- 
rope, but he has run into open and 
bitter opposition from Peiping both 
on Communist dogma and on global 
policy. 

But if Khrushchev has his Mao, it 
can, possibly, be said that President 


i) 


(Continued on page 
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What Kind of 


U.S. Aid for 


Latin America? 








(On September 13 nineteen of the 
twenty-one Latin American republics 
(Cuba and the Dominican Republic 
excepted) signed the Act of Bogotd 
in Bogotd, Colombia. This document 
outlines a common policy on eco- 
nomic development of Latin Ameri- 
ca, with new aid from the United 
States totaling $500 million, and 
stresses the need for Latin American 
nations to strengthen education, ef- 
fect land reforms and modify ex- 
tremes of wealth and poverty in the 
Western Hemisphere. Here are two 
views as to the nature of United 
States aid 
beneficial to Latin America—The 


Editor ) 


which would be most 


~ gee third meeting of the Com- 


mittee of Twenty-one has be- 
fore it an unprecedented opportunity. 
By our decisions we can, if we will, 
launch a far-reaching attack on the 
poverty, ignorance and lack of social 
justice which, even in this 20th-cen- 
tury world of miraculous technical 
progress, still oppress so many of our 
fellow citizens in Latin America. 
There are those in the world today 
who are trying to take advantage of 
this situation for their own selfish 
ends. They say to the masses come to 
us, give up your freedom, give up 
your individuality, and we will lead 
you to material benefits that you can 
get in no other way. We must recog- 
nize that there is a great temptation 
in this false doctrine. It poses a chal- 
lenge to all we hold dear—to the very 
dignity of man as a free and indi- 
vidual being. We do not fear this 
challenge. We welcome it. 
Our task here at 
Bogotd is nothing more than to out- 


fundamental 


line the route by which the people of 
the Americas can achieve the ma- 
terial progress they desire without 
any sacrifice of fundamental human 
rights and freedoms. At this meeting 
we can, if we will, give a powerful 
impetus to constructive forces of 
domestic action and international co- 
operation working hand in hand to 
promote the common objective of the 
economic and social advancement of 
our peoples today. 

More than ever before, our govern- 
ments are aware of the acute need to 
rescue the underprivileged from their 
life of misery—to raise the standards 
of living of the great masses of the 
people. This is the great imperative 
of our time. 

Unless we succeed in this task, 
democracy, freedom and spiritual 
values that we in the Western Hemi- 
sphere hold so dear will become the 
prey of tyrants and demagogues, 
aided and abetted by external forces 
which seek nothing less than to rule 
the world and to extinguish the light 
of freedom everywhere. 


Spread Material Benefits 


We face an hour of danger. To 
overcome this danger we must prove 
anew the ability of the free govern- 
ments of the hemisphere and to 
spread the material benefits of civili- 
zation to all of their peoples. 

The inspired concept of Operation 
Pan-America has now become an ir- 
reversible objective of the Americas. 
I am sure I speak for us all when I 
express our warm appreciation to 
Brazil for having given us this lofty 
ideal. Operation Pan-America has 
helped us all to address ourselves 
with great vision and dedication to 
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by Douglas Dillon 


Excerpts from a statement by the Honorable Douglas 

Dillon, Under Secretary of State, at the third meeting of 

the Committee of Twenty-one, Bogota, Colombia, Tues- 

day, September 6, 1960, published in Department of State 
for the Press document No. 513. 


the task of speeding up the economic 
growth of the developing nations of 
Latin America. 

We have become more conscious 
of the need for increased develop 
ment capital to meet the growing re 
quirements for roads and power, for 
factories and mines, and for all the 
other productive enterprises essen- 
tial to healthy and progressive econo 


mies. 


Financing for Development 


The countries of Latin America 
have recognized that the bulk of the 
development capital required must 
come from domestic savings, both 
public and private. Many of them 
have taken important, and often cou 
rageous, actions to increase the rate 
of savings through effective mone- 
tary and fiscal policies, but the mo- 
bilization of domestic capital, essen- 
tial though it is, is only one of the 
domestic measures which must be 
taken if rates of national economic 
growth are to be increased. 

In the more highly industrialized 
countries, where there is relatively 
full employment of resources, the 
rate of economic growth depends pri- 
marily upon the rate of savings and 
investment and upon new scientific 
and technological progress. In the 
developing countries of Latin Ameri 
ca, on the other hand, the rate of 
economic growth will be influenced 
importantly by other factors, particu- 
larly by the degree to which unem- 
ployed or underemployed resources 
can be put into productive use and 
by the extent to which already 
known technological methods can be 
adopted. 


(Continued on page 22) 
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by Mike Mansfield 


Excerpts from a statement by Senator Mike Mansfield, 
Democrat of Montana, before the Senate, taken from the 
Congressional Record of August 8, 1960, Vol. 106, No. 127. 


A’ w birth of initiative, of lead- 
ership, is essential if the irre 
sistible and rapid changes which are 
already under way in this hemisphere 
are to redound to the security and 
welfare of ourselves and the other 
\merican peoples. 

If we are to reshape the course 
of inter-American relations in a 
fashion equal to the present and fu- 
ture needs of the Americas and our 
selves as a part of them, it seems to 
me we must begin to act, as must the 
Latin Americans, with new insights 
and a new appreciation of one an- 
other. We must act with new poli- 
cies, pursued by a more effective and 
dynamic administration of our rela- 
tions. I know of no way to bring 
about these necessary changes except 
by an enlightenment of public under 
standing of the need and by a re- 
sponsible leadership, which is able 
and willing to consider and to act on 


new ideas. ... 


New Policies 


On the need for new policies: | 


have already mentioned in detail 


what I believe to be the key changes 


that are required. I reiterate them 
now: 

First. Full acceptance in our poli- 
cies of the inevitability and the de- 
sirability of change, change in the 
direction of an end to unnecessary 
misery and of repression wherever 
these conditions may exist in the 
Americas. 

Second. An end to one-sided hap- 
hazard aid in the old pattern in fa- 
vor of a carefully conceived, shared- 
cost, specific, measurable plan of 
hemispheric action for development 


and economic cooperation. 
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Beyond these key changes, Mr. 
President, I believe we need a reap 
praisal of the policies by which this 
government has sought to stimulate 
the flow of private capital into Latin 
America. We have got to face the 
fact that Latin 


necessarily always see the ingress of 


Americans do not 


foreign capital as an unmixed bless 
ing, and that such capital is not in 
frequently one of the primary targets 
of revolutions in those nations. It 
seems to me that in the years ahead 
private capital will perform its great 
est service on behalf of its own long 
range interests and the total interests 
of this nation by integrating its for 
eign investments and operations as 
rapidly as possible into the other 
American nations. In short, United 
States private capital should national 
ize itself, in the sense of immersing 
itself in the life of the nations in 
which it operates. If it does so, the 
constant threat of involuntary na 
tionalization may decline. There are 
instrumentalities and techniques for 
achieving this end, and some of the 
most farsighted United States com 
panies are already putting them into 
practice in Latin America. They do 
so by mixing United States capital 
with local capital, by choosing their 
managers—and their families—for 
Latin America on the basis of their 
suitability to live as well as to work 
in other nations, by rapid transfer 
of skills through extensive training 
programs of local inhabitants, and 
by maximum use of local employees 
on the basis of equality with its home 
employees in the management of en- 
terprise. It seems to me that even as 
this government seeks, as it now 


does, by its actions and _ policies 
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which commit us all, to aid United 
States business in Latin America, it 
must also act to stimulate the incor 
poration of progressive practices into 
United States business in Latin 
America since their absence affects 


us all. 


Hemispheric Concern 


Mr. President, I have already sug- 
gested that the broad and vast inter 
ests of this nation in inter-American 
relations cannot be served by uni 
lateral military intervention in the 
internal affairs of any American na 
tion. Yet I do not believe that the 
doctrine of nonintervention, as it 
now stands, is adequate to the pres 
ent and the future needs of the 
Americas. There are acts which can 
be committed by a government 
which grossly outrage the conscience 
of the Americas. There are policies 
which can be pursued by one nation 
in this hemisphere which gravely 
jeopardize the security of all the 
American nations. When these acts 
occur, when these policies are pur 
sued, the doctrine of noninterven- 
tion, in my opinion, 1s not adequate 
to the need. The American nations 
have already moved and should con- 
tinue to move in the direction of new 
concept of hemispheric political co 
operation. Call it the Doctrine of 
Hemispheric Concern, if you will. 
What is implicit in it, however, is 
the need of the American nations to 
act in common against any member 
government which grossly outrages 
the conscience of the hemisphere by 
its behavior or actions or which clear- 


] 


ly endangers the security of the 


hemisphere by its policies. . . . I, for 
one, am persuaded that the nations of 
this hemisphere are prepared to take 
it in their common interest and I am 
persuaded that, with the proper safe- 
guards in the OAS system, a Doc- 
trine of Hemispheric Concern will 
be invoked neither lightly nor in 


equitably. 





{Continued from page 20) 

The greatest economic asset of any 
country is its people. The productivi- 
ty of a country will vary directly, not 
only with the capability of its man- 
agement personnel, but also and spe- 
cially with the degree of skills, train- 
ing and technical competence of its 
working people. Here is an enor- 
mous resource possessed by all the 
Latin American countries. To these 
developments much more effort must 
be devoted in the years ahead. 


Planning Is Required 


To bring these latent but powerful 
economic forces into play requires 
organization and planning by the 
developing countries themselves, in- 
cluding the preparation of well-con- 
ceived projects and programs and the 
establishment of priorities in the ac- 
tivities of the government sector. 

It requires the provision of incen- 
tives and encouragement to private 
enterprise, both local and foreign, to 
develop the vast potential of Latin 
American markets. 

It requires the modernization of 
the legal and institutional frame- 
work, including improvements in 
fiscal practices designed to produce 
the larger governmental revenues re- 
quired to maintain financial stability 
in an expanding economy. 

It requires national economic poli- 
cies directed to the diversification of 
production, so that precarious de- 
pendence on one or a few industries 
or commodities may be avoided. 


Social Development a Goal 


While greater domestic savings 
and greater national efforts are in- 
dispensable to the further economic 
development of the Latin American 
countries, it is also true that much 
more must be done to enlarge the 


flow of development capital to Latin 


America from international sources. 
. . . To our steadily increasing pro- 


grams of economic development we 
must add the new and broad dimen- 
sion of social development in a 
conscious and determined effort to 
further social justice in our hemi- 
sphere. 

All of you here are aware of this 
pervasive problem. But I think it is 
obvious, in the light of the existing 
social tensions, that the efforts hith- 
erto undertaken have in many cases 
been inadequate and must be intensi- 
fied in order to strike at the root of 
the problem. 

We must bring fresh hope to the 
less privileged people who make up 
such a large proportion of the popu- 
lation in many of the countries of 
Latin America. We must open before 
them the path to a better life of 
material well-being, equality and 
dignity. 

We must help them to replace a 
hovel with a home. We must help 
them to acquire ownership of the 
land and the means for its productive 
use. 

We must help them to enjoy and 
use the fruits of modern knowledge 
for themselves, their families and 
their country. It is not enough only 
to construct modern factories, power 
plants and office buildings. 

These things are essential to the 
development process. But it often 
takes many years for their benefits to 
reach down to the ordinary citizen. 
We must therefore broaden our ef- 
forts to help all of the people., 

The task is nothing less than to 
lift whole segments of the population 
into the 20th century. We must do 
this in order to bring increased op- 
portunity to the man in the street 
and the man on the farm. 

In doing so we will make it possi- 
ble for many millions of people to 
participate more fully in the eco- 
nomic life of their countries and to 
make increasing contributions to na- 


tional economic growth, contribu- 
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tions which have often been insig 
nificant in the past. 


More Aid Promised 


The government of the United 
States is prepared to devote over the 
years ahead large additional resources 
to the inauguration and carrying for 
ward of a broad new sofial develop 
ment program for Latin America, 
dedicated to supporting the self-help 
efforts “{ the governments and peo 
ples of Latin America. 

As a first step, President Eisen- 
hower has recommended, and our 
Congress has authorized, the appro- 
priation of $500 million for this pur 
pose. The appropriation itself will be 
requested at the next session of our 
Congress in 1961. As progress is 
made through joint and cooperative 
efforts in this area of social develop- 
ment we would expect to continue 
our support with new and additional 
funds. 


Newsletter 
(Continued from page 19) 
Eisenhower has his de Gaulle. This 
does not mean that Washington is 
not forever grateful to de Gaulle for 
dramatically saving France from 
chaos and collapse as well as for his 
glacial imperturbability over Khru 
shchev’s Paris summit rantings. But 
it is no secret that de Gaulle’s new 
plan for the Western world, as pre- 
sented in his September 5 press con- 
ference, would tear down the work 
of a decade and upset progress in 
building a cooperative union of states 

in Europe. 

Such are the current tides in the 
affairs of men, and it would be folly 
to ignore or underestimate them. 
The paradox is that because of the 
expansion of the world community 
as represented in the UN, the world’s 
two greatest powers get relatively 
weaker even as they become abso- 
lutely stronger. 

Neat STANFORD 


October 15, 1940 





FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 


& U.S. Foreign Policy: Debits and Credits 








If there had been any doubt about 
the key role of foreign policy in the 
1°60 presidential election, this doubt 
was removed by the convergence at 
the United Nations for the 15th 
regular session of the General As 
sembly of the most impressive array 
of heads of state and chiefs of gov 
ernment in UN history. 

This impressive gathering of 
world leaders, which on past occa- 
sions would have been regarded as a 
welcome tribute to the growing in- 
fluence of the UN in world affairs, 
was greeted by many people in the 
host of the UN by its 


own choice in 1945—with emotions 


United States 


ranging from concern at the arrival 
of Communist leaders to dismay at 
the thought that the UN debates 
would steal the thunder from the 
élection campaign. It also projected 
to the world stage the debate, already 
active on the national scene, regard 
ing the successes and failures of Unit 
ed States foreign policy. 

It is always much easier to criti- 
cize an ongoing policy than to offer 
workable alternatives. Neither whole 
sale denunciation nor wholesale jus- 
tification appears to be the most 
statesmanlike course, but an attempt 
to draw up a balance-sheet of United 
States foreign policy may prove 
useful. 

The United States, we would all 
agree, has major achievements in 
world affairs which are greatly to its 
credit, notably its acceptance of the 
leadership of non-Communist coun 
tries after World War II, with all 
the obligations, political, military and 
financial that this leadership has en- 
tailed, and its generous aid both to 
our wartime allies and to the under- 
developed countries of Asia, the Mid 


dle East, Africa and Latin America. 
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Before discussing these credit items, 
let us look at some of the debits 
about which critics of the Adminis 
tration are concerned. 

It would be both futile and ungra 
cious to hold any Administration re 
sponsible for international develop 
ments over which it has no control 
either because the initiation of these 
developments goes back to a much 
earlier period, or because the United 
States has little to say about their 
course—as in the case of anti-Ameri 
can Japanese riots or the anti-Ameri- 
can actions of the Castro government 


in Cuba, What seems not only per 


missible, but desirable, is to assess the 


underlying causes of such develop 
ments, in an effort to devise alterna 


tive policies for the future. 


U.S. Has Not Full Control 


The debits in our recent foreign 
policy appear due to two major 
reasons. 

First, the United States is no long- 
er in a position (as it seemed to be in 
the immediate post-World-War-Il 
years) to control world developments 
~—and neither is the U.S.S.R. 

And, second, the United States 
like many other countries—is mid 
way between acting as a sovereign 
nation and as a member of the world 
community. Whenever it acts solely, 
or primarily, on the basis of national 
interests, it arouses in the newly 
emerging peoples of Asia, the Middle 
East, Africa and Latin America, a 
“psychology of suspicion,” to use Dr. 
Ralph J. Bunche’s vivid phrase about 
the mood he found in the Congo. 
Whenever it acts in the spirit of con 
cern for the world community, as 
represented by the UN, the United 
States registers successes—successes 


not necessarily for its national inter- 


ests but for the interests of the world 
community which again and again 
coincide with its own. 

The major difficulties faced by the 
United States concern problems 
which have been created by the rise 
and growing power of the Commu 
nist states and the emergence of new 
nations in the non-Western world. 
With many of these problems we 
have tried to deal outside the UN, 
and there we have not always 
achieved the goals we had hoped for. 

In Europe it has been clear for 
some time that the policy of contain 
ing Russia, originally evolved by 
George F. Kennan, and abandoned 
by him in his 1957 Reith lectures for 
the British Broadcasting Company, is 
no longer feasible in an age of far- 
ranging rockets and world-wide di 
plomacy by Communist as well as 
non-Communist countries. The de- 
cline of containment has not led to 
the disappearance of NATO, but it 
has reduced NATO’s role, particu- 
United 
States nor our allies have found it 


larly because neither the 
possible to expand this role from 
military to economic and _ political 
affairs. 

Nor has the 


ceeded in persuading our European 


United States suc- 
allies to proceed with the integration 
of Western Europe, which does not 
depend on the plans of the Commu- 
nist bloc. On the contrary, now that 
President Charles de Gaulle talks of 
a confederation of governments in 
Europe, Britain continues to regard 
economic cooperation between the 
Six and the Seven with caution, and 
West Germany permits refugee 
groups to stage demonstrations in 
West Berlin favoring the recovery of 
the Oder-Neisse 


territories from 


Poland and of Sudetenland from 





Czechoslovakia and seeks to obtain 
nuclear weapons, the prospects for a 
united Europe—and even more for 
an Atlantic community — are less 
bright than ever. And unless West- 
ern, non-Communist Europe can 
achieve integration, there is little 
hope of a solution for the problem 
of West Berlin, or of liberation of the 
Eastern European satellites, which, 
if freed from Soviet rule, might find 
no alternative but to revert to the 
many conflicts which kept them in 
turmoil between World War I and 
their conquest by Nazi Germany and 
Communist Russia, 1939-47. 


Two-Chinas Dilemma 


In Asia the United States is still 
confronted by the dilemma of two 
Chinas which both the Democrats 
and the Republicans have been re- 
luctant to tackle. The longer this 
dilemma lasts, and the more it be- 
comes clear that Chiang Kai-shek on 
Formosa is not a supporter of democ- 
racy as we understand it, the greater 
is our anxiety as to what may happen 
if the new African states in the UN 
should some day swing the balance 
of votes in favor of admitting Pei- 
ping to the world organization. And 
some experts believe that Africans, 
who object to whites in their midst, 
whether Westerners or Russians, 
may welcome the aid of the Chinese, 
whose economic advances seem 
closer to the level of development 


and their experience than those of 
Russia. 


Meanwhile, the continuance of 


war in Algeria not only saps the mili- 
tary strength of NATO but places 
the United States in an increasingly 


embarrassing position with respect to 
Africa. For the newly independent 
countries of that continent, however 
much they may differ among them- 
selves on other issues, are united in 
urging independence for Algeria. In 
this respect our alliance with France, 
and our understandable reluctance to 
intervene in its internal affairs are, 
from the African point of view, debit 
items on our ledger. And on this is- 
sue anti-Russian Yugoslavia agrees 
with the Africans. 

In Latin America, too, we are reap- 
ing the bitter harvest of past actions 
which our neighbors to the south 
have rightly or wrongly considered 
injurious to their interests—from the 
purchase of Panama and the estab- 
lishment of the Guantanamo naval 
base in Cuba to ownership by 
Americans of land and/or natural re- 
sources in various countries. Resent- 
ment accumulated during years 
when an earlier generation of Repub- 
held 
reached a boiling point in Cuba, 


licans and Democrats office 
where Castro has heaped accusations 
and menaces on the United States. 
But other Latin American coun- 
tries, while objecting to Castro’s dia- 
tribes against the United States, share 


some of his ideas, particularly con- 
cerning the need for land reform. 
And some of their leaders, talking 
about the new economic aid an- 
nounced by the United States at the 
Bogota conference, have said that it 
would not have come if Castro had 
not frightened Washington. In an 
area of the world where the United 
States believed it had a special re- 
sponsibility and a special privileged 
position, we are now faced with 
many uncertainties. 

Everywhere we turn, centuries-old 
developments which preceded Karl 
Marx and Lenin, and over which we 


had little or 


Latin America—have created situa- 


no control—even in 


tions which are now exploding like 
time bombs. The Communists take 
advantage of these situations for 
their own ends. But we, too, can take 
advantage of them, thereby turning 
actual or potential debits into credits. 
That we can do so with vigor and 
imagination was demonstrated by 
President Eisenhower's farsighted 
address to the UN General Assembly 
on September 22, in which he set 
forth a positive program of support 
for the UN, challenging the U.S.S.R. 
to display equal generosity and good 
will toward weaker nations. The 
credits which redound to the United 
States from such a policy will be dis- 
cussed in the November | issue of 

the BuLtetin. 
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